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He was always full of his design of return- 
ing to London to bring his tragedy upon the 
stage; but, having neglected to depart with 
the money that was raised for him, he could 
not afterwards procure a sum sufficient to de- 
fray the expenses of his journey; nor per- 
haps would a fresh supply have had any 
other effect, than by putting immediate plea- 

ures in his power, to have driven the thoughts 
of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in 
contriving a scheme for the morrow, distress 
stole upon him by imperceptible de- 
grees. His conduct had already wearied 
gome of those who were at first enamoured 
of his conversation; but he might, perhaps, 
still have devolved to others, whom he might 
have entertained with equal success, had 
not the decay of his clothes made it no longer 
consistent with their vanity to admit him to 
their tables, or to associate with him in pub- 
lic places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whose house he called; and 
was therefore no longer able to procure the 
necessaries of life, but wandered about the 
town, slighted and neglected, in quest of a 
dinner which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his misery he was pursued 
by the officers for small debts which he had 
contracted; and was therefore obliged to with- 
draw from the smail number of friends from 
whom he had still reason to hope for favours. 
His custom was to lie in bed the greatest 
part of the day, end to go out in the dark 
with the utmost privacy, and after having 
paid his visit return again, before morning, 
to his lodgings, which was in the garret of an 
obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and con- 
fined on the other, he suffered the utmost 
extremities of poverty, and often fasted so 
long that he was seized with faintness, and had 


In this distress he received a remittance 
of five pounds from London, with which he 
provided himself a decent coat, and deter- 
mined to go to London, but unhappily spent 
his money at a favourite tavern. Thus was 
he again confined to Bristol, where he was | 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence | 
he once more found a friend, who sheltered | 
him in his house, though at the usual incon- 
veniencies with which his company was at- 
tended; for he could neither be persuaded to 
go to bed in the night, nor rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various 
scenes of misery, he was always disengaged 





land cheerful; he at sometimes pursued his 


studies, or at others continued or enlarged 
his epistolary correspondence; nor was he 
ever so far dejected as to endeavour to pro- 


‘cure an increase of his allowance, by any 


other methods than accusations and re- 
proaches. 

He had now no longer hopes of assistance 
from his friends at Bristol, who as merchants, 
and by consequence sufficiently studious of 
profit, cannot be supposed to have looked with 
much compassion on negligence and extra- 
vagance, or to think any excellence equiva- 
lent to a fault of such capsequence as neglect 
of economy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of those who would have relieved his 
real wants, were discouraged from the exer- 


the use which was made of their favours, and 





conviction that relief would only be momen- 
|tary, and that the same necessity would 
| quickly return. 


ing been at supper with two of his friends, 


for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee-house, and conducted to the 
house of a sheriff’s officer. The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter 





lost his appetite, not being able ‘to bear the }to one of the gentlemen with whom he had 
smell of meat, till the action of his stomach 
was restored by a cordial. 


supped, is too remarkable to be omitted. 








“ It was not alittle unfortunate for me, that 


At last he quitted the house of his friend, | 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, still | 
intending to set out in a few days for Lon- | 
don; but on the 10th of January 1742-3, hav- | 


he was at his return to his lodgings arrested | 


| I spent yesterday’s evening with you; be. 
cause the hour hindered me from entering 
on my new lodging; however, I have now 
got one, but such a one as I believe nobody 
would chuse. 

“I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just 
as I was going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bow- 
yer’s; but taken in so private a manner, that 
I believe nobody at the White Lion is ap- 
prised of it. Though I let the officers know 
the strength (or rather weakness) of my 
pocket, yet they treated me with the utmost 
civility; and even when they conducted me to 
confinement, it was in such a manner, that I 
verily believe I could have escaped, which I 
would rather be ruined than have done, not+ 
withstanding the whole amount of my finan- 
ces was but three pence half-penny. 

“In the first place I must insist, that yor 
will industriously conceal this from MW 
S—s, because I would not have her ¢ 
nature suffer that pain, which, I know, -).¢ 
would be apt to feel on this occasion. 

“ Next, I conjure you, dear sir, by all the 
ties of friendship, by no means to have one 
uneasy thought on my account; but to have 
the same pleasantry of countenance, and un- — 
ruffed serenity of mind, which (God be 
praised!) I have in this, and have had ina 
much severer calamity. Furthermore, 1 
charge you, if you value my friendship as 





tion of their benevolence by observation of || truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even har- 


bour, the least resentment against Mrs. Read. 
I believe she has ruined me, but I freely for- 
give her; and (though I will never more have’ 
|| any intimacy with her) I would, at a due dis- 
tance, rather do her an act of good, than ill- 
will. Lastly (pardon-the expression) I abso 
lutely command you not to offer me any 
pecuniary assistance, not to attempt getting 
me any from any of your friends. At another 
time, or on another occasion, you may, dear 
| friend, be well assured, I would rather write 
|| to you in the submissive style of a request 
| than that of a peremtory command. 

| “ However, that my truly valuable friend 
|| may not think I am teo proud to ask a favonr, 
|| let me entreat you to let me have your boy 
| to attend me for this cay, not enly fer the 
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sake of saving me the expense of porters 
but for the delivery of some letters to people 


whose names ] would not have known to | 


strangers. 

“ The civil treatment I have thus far met 
from those whose prisoner I am, makes me 
thankful to the Almighty, that, though he 
has thought fit to visit me (on my birth night) 
with affliction, yet (such is his great good- 
ness!) my affliction is not without alleviating 
circumstances. I murmur not; but am all re- 
siznation to the Divine will. As to the world, 
I hope I shall be indued by Heaven with that 
presence of mind, that serene dignity in 
misfortune that constitutes the character ofa 
true nobleman; a dignity far beyond that of 
coronets; a nobility arising from the just 
principles of philosophy, refined and exalted 
by those of christianity.” — 

He continued five days at the officer’s, in 
hopes that he should be able to procure bail, 
and avoid the necessity of going to prison. 
The state in which he passed his time, and 
the treatment which he received, are very 
justly expressed by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend: © The whole day,” says 
he, “‘ has been employed in various people’s 
filling my head with their foolish chimerical 
systems, which has obliged me coolly (as far 
as nature will admit) to digest, and accom- 
modate myselftoevery different persons way 
of thinking; hurried from one wild system 
to another,till it has quite made a chaos of my 
imagination, and nothing done—promised 


' =—<isappointed—ordered to send, every hour, 


from one part of the town to the other.” — 

When his friends, who had hitherto cares- 
sed and applauded, found that to give bail 
and pay the debt was the same, they all re- 
fused to preserve him from a prison at the 
expense of eight pounds; and therefore, after 
having been for some time at the officer’s 
house, “ at an immense expense,” as he ob- 
serves in his letter, he was at length remov- 
ed to Newgate. 

This expense he was enabled to support 
by the generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, 
upon receiving from him an account of his 
condition, immediately sent him five guineas, 
and promised to promote his subscription at 
Bath with all his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at 
least a freedom from suspense, and rest from 
the disturbing vicissitudes of hope and dis- 
appointment; he now found that his friends 
were only companions, who were willing to 
share his gaiety, but not to partake of his 
qisfortunes; and therefore he no longer ex- 
dected any assistance from them. 

tt must however be observed of one gen- 
tleman, that he offered to release him by 
Being the debt; but that Mr. Savage would 
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not consent, I suppose because he thought 
he had before been too burthensome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends, 
that a collection should be made for his en- 
largement; but he treated the proposal, and 


' declared, he should again treat it, with dis- 


dain. As to writing any mendicant letters, he 
had too high a spirit, and determined only to 
write to some ministers of state, to try to re- 
gain his pension. 

He continued to complain of those who 
had sent him into the country, and objected 
to them, that he had “lost the profits of his 
play, which had been finished three years;” 
and in another letter he declares his resolu- 
tion to publish a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how “ he had been used.” 

This pamphlet was never written; for he 
in a very short time recovered his usual 
tranquility, and cheerfully applied himself to 
more inoffensive studies. He indeed, steadily 
declared, that he was promised a yearly allow- 
ance of fifty pounds, and never received half 


| the sum; but he seemed to resign liimself to 


that as well as to other misfortunes, and lose 


| the remembrance of it in his amusements 


and employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his 
confinement, appears from the following let- 
ter, which he wrote, January 30th, to one of 
his friends in London: 

« I now write to you from my confinement 
in Newgate, where I have been ever since 
Monday iast was se’nnight, and where I en- 
joy myself with much more tranquility than 
I have known for upwards of atwelve month 
past; having a room entirely to myself, and 
pursuing the amusement of my poetical 
studies, uinterrupted, and agreeable to my 
mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now all 
collected in myself; and though my person 
is in coufinement, my mind can expatiate on 
ample and useful subjects with all the free- 
dom imaginable. I am now more conversant 
with the nine than ever; and if, instead of a 
Newgate bird, I may be allowed to be a bird 
of the muses, I assure you, sir, I sing very 
freely in my cage; sometimes indeed in the 
plaintive notes of the nightingale; but, at 
others, in the cheerful strain of the lark.”— 

In another letter he observes, that he 
ranges from one subject to another without 
confining himself to any particular task; and 
that he was empldéyed one week upon one at- 
tempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, 





at least, to be mentioned with applause; and 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of suffering well cannot be denied 
him. The two powers which, in the opinion 
of Epictetus, constituted a wise man, are 





those of bearing and forbearing, which can- 
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not indeed be affirmed to have been equally 
possed by Savage; and indeed the want of 
one obliged him very frequently to practise 
the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper 
of the prison, with great humanity; was sup- 
ported by him at his own table without any 
certainty of recompence; had a room to him. 
self, to which he could at any time retire 
from all disturbance; was allowed to stand at 
the door of the prison, and sometimes taken 
out in the fields; so that he suffered fewer 
hardships in prison than he had been accus- 
tomed to undergo in the greatest part of his 
life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
toa gentle execution of his office, but made 
some overtures to the creditor for his release, 
though without effect; and continued, during 
the whole time of his imprisonment, to treat 
him with the utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in 
that state which makes it most difficult; and 
therefore the humanity of a gaoler certainly 
deserves this public attestation; and the man, 
whose heart has not been hardened by such 
an employment, may be justly proposed 
pattern of benevolence. If an inscriptions 
once engraved “ to the honest toll gatherer,” 
less honour ought not to be paid “to the 
tender gaoler.” 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, 
and sometimes presents, from his acquaint- 
ances; but they did not amount toa subsistence, 
for the greater part of which he was indebted to 
the generosity of this keeper; but these favours 
however they might endear to him the par- 
ticular persons from whom he received them, 
were very far from impressing upon his mind 
any advantageous ideas of the people of Bris- 
tol, and therefore he thought he could not 
more properly employ himself in prison, than 
in writing a poem called “ London and Bris- 
tol Delineated.” 

When he had brought this poem to its pre- 
sent state, which, without considering the 
cuasm, is not perfect, he wrote to London an 
account of his design, and informed his friend, 
that he was determined to print it with his 
name; but enjoined him not to communicate 
his intention to his Bristol acquaintance. The 
gentleman, surprised at his resolution, en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from publishing 
it, at least from prefixing his name; and de- 
clared, that he could not reconcile the injunce 
tion of secrecy with his resolution to own tt 
at its first appearance. To this Mr. Savage 
returned an answer agreeable to his charac- 
ter in the following terms: 

“I received yours this morning; and not 
without a little surprise at the contents. To 








answear a question with a question, you ask 
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“me concerning London and Bristol. Why 
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will I add delineated? Why did Mr. Wool- 
aston add the same word to his Religion of 
Nature? I suppose that it was his will and 
pleasure to add it in his case; and it is mine 
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to do so in my own. You are pleased to) 
tell me, that you understand not why 
secrecy is enjoined, and yet I intend to set 
my name to it. My answer is—I have) 
my private reasons, which I am not obliged | 
to explain to any one. You doubt my friend 
Mr. S— would not approve of it—And what | 
is it to me whether he does or not? Do you) 
imagine that Mr. S— is to dictate to me? If 
any man who calls himself my friend should 
assume such an air, I would spurn at his 
friendship with contempt. You say I seem to 
think so by my not letting him know it—And 
suppose I do, what then? Perhaps I can give 
reasons for that disapprobation, very foreign 
from what you would imagine. You go on 
in saying, Suppose I should not put my name 
to it—-My answer is, that I will not suppose 
any such thing, being determined tothe con- 
trary: neither, sir, would I have you suppose, | 
that I applied to you for want of another | 
press: nor would I have you imagine, that | 
I owe Mr. S— Oligations which I do not.” || 
Such was his mprudetice, and such his 
obstinate adheren@ to his own resalutions, 5 
however absurd. Aprisonet! supported by 
charity! an‘, whatevyr insults he might have 
received during the \tter part of his stay in 
Bristol, once carress], esteemed, and pre- 
sented with a liberal C@ection, he could for- 
get on a sudden his dafer and his obliga- 
tions, to gratify the pence of his wit, or 
the eagerness of his reselment, and publish 
a satire, by which he mkt reasonably ex- 
pect that he should alienat@hose who then 
supported him, and provok@nose whom he 
could neither resist or escapes 
This resolution, from the\yecytion of 
which it is probable that only bheath could | 
have hindered him, is sufficient “how, how 
much he disregarded all consideons that 
opposed his present passions, and readi- 
ly he hazarded all future advantages), any | 
immediate gratifications. Whatever \s his’ 
predominant inclination, neither hOh por) 
fear hindered him from complying wh it, 
had opposition any other effect th 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXXVI. 


Jam Tenebrosa Vorago! 


before us! 


For traducing such 

That are above us, publishing to the world 
Their secret crimes, we are as innocent 
As such that are born dumb. Massinger. 

In performing the parts of public censors, 
although we have been careful only to attack 
public crimes, it is not to be expected that 
we should escape the sneers of malignity, 
and the denunciation of conscious 
There are always a sufficient number of that 
kind of people in the world, who are ever on 


visit but for the purpose of spying faults, and 
they receive company but to make their ob- 
servations, and to laugh when it has departed. 
These are the people who wait with the 
greatest anxiety for the arrival of every li- 
terary work in the fond hope of finding some- 
thing in them which they can by any torture 
of thought, or force of construction persnade 
themselves was intended for a neighbour. 
Conscious as they must be of their weak- 
nesses, or perhaps with more propriety call 
them vices, they are by no means averse to 
assuming to themselves part of the reproof, 
and of course, as their thoughts all flow in a 
polluted channel, part of the malice of the 
author. Of this kind our Cabinet has received 
many strictures; but the condemnation of 


strictures of false criticism ruffle our tempey 
for we have by this time acquired a sy 

portion of that philosophy we hoped # '™ 
our preface, which teaches us to treay“"€ OP€ | 
with indignation, the other with ce€™Pt* | 
If we fashion a profligate yoys ™®s who | 
is pursuing headlong the ca#*" of destruc- 

tion, its allusion is imm 






tely attached to 


twenty persons who hay doubtless each an 
equal share to the tits in different parts of 
the town. If we digriay an old woman eaten 
up with prejudig# fifty old women are equal- 
ly certain it j¢ written for each. If we ex- 
pose the apéflices of hypocrisy, half the pro- 
fessors o& religion in the city cry out that 
they a the subject. If we dare to lift up the 
veil 4f bigotry, we are denounced as heritics. 








nor he con 
heighten his ardour, and irritate his veh 
ence To be concluded. 
— 
The vi 


off by, business. 
canker without employment. 


é 2° Th 
« Care and industry do every pang. This 
was the saying of Periander, one of the seven 


To unceasing industry no- jj 
t is not physically | 


sages of Greece. 
thine is impracticable, tha 
impossible. 


pinyse” 
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\ of the fair; if we describe the contemptible 
ces of sloth are only to be shakehwrigglings, and despicable contortions of af- 
The mind will rue andgctation; we are frowned upon as we pass | 
png the streets, and pointed at as the ma- 


Ifftve are bold enough to display the follies 


ing wielders of the weapon of personal 
tive. If we de.lare the inproper senti- 
; often instilled into the minds of youth, 


Man obliging mother arrogates to herself 





Stat. Thed. lib. vi. 


The gulf of darkness and oblivion, is now yawning | 


vice. | 


the alert to find something to condemn; they | 


| and as long as it ig 





the whole of that censure in which perhaps 
she has only in strict propriety a small share. 
But we shrink not from such charges, for 
they are the offspring of the untempered 
hastiness of youth, of the positive arrogance 
of foliy, or of the self-adoring imbecility of } 
age, and 


| 
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*€ We are armed s0 strong in honesty, 
} That théy pass by us like the idle wind, 
Which we respect not.” 


Such has been the case with all the labourers 
in the cause of morality; ard such will be the 
case whilever the world is so great a prey to 
vanity, and so great a worshipper of slander. 
I would for a moment call the attention of 
our readers to our declared aim; to further 
the influence of virtue, and to strive to re- 
| Press the rising authority of vice; to point 
out to men their errors, and to draw the pic 
er , e 1s oll? 
ture of their amiable qualities; to call’ 
: yh con- 
attention to the subjects most intima, f 
; ; _ ate com- 
cerned with their present or ul . ¥ 
A what they 
fort; not so much to teach th/ 
‘ don from the 
should do, as to call ref’. 
Pat Foe A bid it to, look 
drowsiness of slumber 7 h id 
. r then there w : 
around them and advise” — . 
be no fear of their 
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Suing the wrong path; 
Biafened by the clamours 
» ge » = ac i . 
of licentiousney’, rf ee beget ieee: 
Secnenil 
closed throy# the fear of discovering to 


1 . f. S, there is need of 1 1c remon- 
a } li ] I : i i once 


thoroyly effected, then and not tll theagg 


wiptt be time that he should forego OJ 








folly and vice does not disturb us, nor do the fiving to see this accomplished, for the 


| vanishing away: but we will at least have” 


endeavour to retard its progress; we despis® 














* See Massinger’s Roman Actor 
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 veigh against the inhabitants of the moon, 


nts. We have not the assuaging hope\s 


scenes of this world pass swiftly before 
us, continually shifting and continually 


the consoling and delightful reflection, on the 
bed of death, when we are preparing to mak 
our everlasting exit, that however numero 
may have been our other transgressions, it 
this we have done our duty. We have labo 
ed in our declining years to direct aright @, 
inexperienced, traveller and if he should § 
in attaining the object of his search, we 
only weep. ‘ 

It is true we walked through society wif 
observing minds, and if we perceive a ¥iK 
gaining ground, it is equally true that we 


) > 


4 
to say that we avoid personality, for of thi 
the charitable never will suspect us, and i" 
the uncharitable we do not apologize. ‘W: 4 
we to investigate subjects merely for/ 
gratification of speculative pride; suet 
which could not interest the welfare of” 
ciety, we might with more propriety be® 
ed; but in the path we have taken we hol o 
selves inaccessible to censure. Were We. 


point out a line of morality, and attempt to 
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eS 
then apply that rule to measure the actions of 
our fellow creatures, we would be deservedly 
the objects of ridicule; but as long as we pre- 
tend only to display those errors which are 
common to the mere beings of this earth to 
which we belong, we will be supported by the 
friends of that moralist which (however fee- 
bly) we advocate. If indeed we were to as- 
sail no follies but those from which our ac- 
quaintances, our friends, and ourselves are 
exempted we might as well long since have 
\ relinquished our project, bridled our judg- 
‘\ment, “ thrown away our pens, and put the 
‘| stopper in our ink stands.” 
We are now however about coming to a 
/ close; next week will terr-inate our labours, 
\ and perhaps e’er the next sun shall roll over 
‘the hoary winter, we shall sleep in silence 
and neglect. Vice will not tremble in 
“2 fear of exposition at the now talka- 
pina. men; yet as should always be, we 
bope'o. wood qualities will be raked from 
eens qa our bad ones burried and for- 
Grticn. Ane: hope that as December’s 
gale shall sweey, 5 the forest, a friendly, 
the saene.¢ simplicity and of virtue, 


cottage, 
may overlook our ¢ ves, and as they are 
snow heap, its in- 


covered with the drifte 
habitant may point them ‘+ to the inquirer 
and say, “ beneath this hill tiny, pemains of 
him who Was once a MAN; ANA ter Peace- 
able, his faithful friend, lieth upors,;, right. 
ney were severe to men, yet th. joveq 
em; they hated vices, but the crh;..1, 
infy pitied; they were not faultless nor s;4 
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ey wish to be thought so.” And if th 
giddy school boy in treading on these lowly 
hillocs, shall but think that he also is mortal, 






































hould be conned over daily; a lesson which 
ve are too apt to neglect, and which is all 
Y pportant, inasmuch as it involves eternal 
terest. 
And now to those readers who have listen- 
p our tedious and in many instances per- 
“4 unprofitable discussions, I tender my 
‘ere thanks, and in steadfastly declaring 
“\only aim throughout this series to have 
n the suppression of vice and the propa- 
Ation of virtue, I retire, leaving my worthy 
wlleague, Peter Peaceable, to give their 
ands the last grasp. 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
—_ 
For the Repertory. 
' MODESTY. 
i When evening’s star its lustre threw, 
' \ And calim’d to ease, the troubled soul, 
. When o’er the sky’s expanded blue 
The shades of twilight gently stole. 


Along the ever varying shores 
% , Which Susquehanna rolls between, 
us 





our death at least, will yield one lesson which | 








Where its wild torrent rapid pours, 
And fills with pensive joy the scene. 


I lately stroll’d; I saw a grove 

Where zephyrs play’d in gayest sport, 
It seem’d the choicest seat of love, 

It seem’d fair Venus’s silvan court. 


For through it pass’d a murmuring stream 
Which homage to the river paid, 

And soft-eyed Cynthia’s rising beam 
Glitter’d fantastic through the glade. 


On one extreme a rose wreath’d bower 
Its fragrant odours flung around, 

And near it hung a lonely flower, 
Which lovely droop’d upon the ground, 


I sought the bower to taste its joy, 
But soon the giddy dream was o’er, 

And soon my sense its odours cloy, 
And soon it yields delight no more. 


I sought the lily’s fairer bloom, 

Which seem’d to shun the passer‘s view, 
I bent in joy o’er its nerfume, 

And gazed delighted on its hue. 


Even so, thought I, the modest blush 
Of virgin charms delight us long, 

And all the wandering wishes hush 
That rise in fashion’s giddy throng. 


And as the weak coquettish maid, 
May too a moment please the eye, 

So, as the bowers, her charms soon fade, 
And soon her bright wrought beauties. die, 


*Tis modesty alone can please, 
Can keep at bay intruding care, 

With one pure glance rude vice can freeze, 
And deck with lasting charms the fair. 


— 


For the Repertory. 


ADDRESS TO WASHINGTON CITY. 
Tairest seat of polish’d pleasure, 
Tail, O! Washington, to thee, 
hO canst wake the poet’s measure, 
2%canst strike his wildest key: 
Thoa-anst kindle all his fire, 
Thou C&st all bis soul inspire, 
Thou cam breathe his warbling flute 
To the MUe.of the grove; 
Thou canst tunelig mellow lute 


To the softest Sivhs of love; 
Thou canst worldly cates control, 


Pouring rapture on his séqj, 


For thy healthy scite surrounding, 
Nature in luxuriance plays, 
And with beauty’s grace abounding, 
Charm to joy the wo-dim gaze. 
All around is rich and fair, 
Music’s cadence swells the air, 
Here no pangs continual goad, 
Feeling sheds the tribute tear, 
Sorrow finds no fix’d abode, 
Nor pale anguish lords it here; 
Pleasure sheds her calmest ray, 
All is happy, all is gay. 
Washington! retreat delightful, 
May no change thy fortune know, 
May no demons dread and frightful, 
Turn thy smiles to gloomy wo. 
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Calm may all thy moments pass, 

Calm may run life’s ebbing glass, 

And when death shall in the tomb 
Frigid lay thy present race, 

May the next more lovely bloom, 
May it shine with brighter grace, 

May thy name be dear to all, 

On thy head may blessings fall. 


For it was his country's hero, 
That thy labour vast, begun, 
Washington, no bdedy hero, 
Washington, no Philip’s son:* 
But the mighty and the great, 
Him who turn’d the tide of fate, 
He who from the lap ofease 
Leap’d into the battle’s jar, 
He who sought the scenes of pedee 
Eager as the ficids of war, 
And ambition left behind, 
Floating on the smoky wind. 


Western harps O! strike his praises, 
Minstrel lyres his glory ring; 
Him whose courage earth amazes, 
Him whose virtues charm us, sing. 
Be his counsels still approved, 
Be his memory long beloved. 
He the poet’s noblest theme, 
He his country’s star of fame, 
Which shall o’er us ever beam 
Midst poste vity acclaim, 
And to cheer in danger? night, 
Still shall shed its tranquil light 


Still the traveller shall in ,ladness 
As he passes pray for nee, 
At thy view departs all adness, 
At thy smiles distreses flee. 
Thou the muses’ 4Vourite seat, 
Fairy fancy’s wi} retreat, 
Where she love © rove at eve, 
Floating on€ azure beam, * 
Thought fror$°'row to deceive 
In some fy €Mchanting dream, 
Or enwrap” Shady night 
Through ‘¢ soul to wing her flight. 


Still may bu of beauty flourish, 
Still mayY the friends of care, 
Still may “une virtue nourish, 
Still w Vittue crown the fair. 
m,the demon slander fly, 
ping her infected cry, 
7y 19 Misery entice, 
Though in splendour it be dress*q, 
‘or insinuating vice 
Find a refuge in thy breast; 
Still its accents soft despise, 
Still avoid its winning sighs. 


9! should fortune prove propitious, 








And reward the poet’s toil, 
Pleasure will I share delicious 
Washington upon thy soil, 
Where thy hills are wreath’d around, 
Where thy harvests deck the ground, 
Where thy streams in eager haste 
Purely lave each pebbled side, 
Shall I Vearest comforts taste, 
Shall I nang upon their tide; 


* Alexander the Macedon. 





























Gently hear them hum below 
As their rippling currents flow. 


Calm Potomac, sofi meandering, 
How thy gliding waters shine; 
0! Liove thy placid wandering, 
*Tis delightful, ’tis divine! 
And when tempests sweep thee too, 
Dost thou please the daring view, 
How I love to see thy rocks 
As they break the coming wave, 
Standing firm to fiercest shocks, 
Solid still, and bold and brave. 
C! upon thy borders gay, 
How would life pass sweet away. 


—>_—- 


For the Repertory. 
ODE TO NIGHT. 


Come night and in thy downy arms 
Infold the muses’ mystic charms, 

And wake her soul-enchanting song, 
Mild let thy breeze resposive sigh, 
Chace every cloud from fancy’s eye, 


And bear the murmuring sounds along. 


Here free from day’s offensive light, 

Let thought perform her viewless flight, 
Buried in retrospect sublime; 

Or spiritsunk, or joy-elate, 

Behold te wondrous works of fate, 
Hid on»bscurity of time. 


No lucre-lving, sordid cares, 
Infest thy Uadulterate airs, 
Thou opetst wide the yielding souk 
Ramblest 0’ehist’ry’s ample page, 
Or frolic joys \y mind engage 
Beneath the thing nine’s control. 


O! at thy still a™ranquil hour, 

How sweet to yi€\to fancy’s power, 
To see her lots pleasure; 

And with her coMphensive eye 

Glancing from rollitvarth to sky,* 
The future paint, 4 view the past. 


How sweet o'er boyish ones to nea, 

To think on that delicit p ome 
Where nothing could 

When youth’s wild gamk 

Or caught the warblers of, 
And life respired the bre, 


? 


of joy. 


When by some silver-flowing.,. , 
His senses lost in rapture, dn 
Of future opulence, and pot 
And fortune’sdelicacies gay, \ 
Scatter’d profusely in his way,\ 
He only studies to devour. 


And now, a prey to fierce amours, 
What varied pain the youth endurt 
His wild impetuous thoughts tos 
He fixes upon plans profound ; 
When he shall run gay freedg* $ 7% 
And once escape from ha* 


; inks 
Ah! happy youth, he Ale thin 
How al the oie of bliss he drinks 


* Glancing from <arth to heaven. 


ie yes tats 


ht bliss annoy; 
curl’d the flood, 


d school. 





Yet, ’tis the wav’ring way of man; 
Why boyish whims should I deride 
When even high crested thirty’s pride 

Has not forgot the art to plan. 


i Yes, night, to thee the poet owes 

His most felicitous repose, 
For lost thus jn reflections deep, 

He tastes a more delightful rest 

Than virgins find on Morpheus’ breast, 
And smiles at magic wanded sleep. 


Then let me still an inmate be, 
Accept my humble strains to thee, 
O! thou kind trouble-shrouding nights 
Let me oft think what I have been, 
And hid behind thy pleasing screen, 
Wanton with fancy and delight 








—o 


—_——— 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


UNCERTAINTY OF HZMAN TESTIMONY. 


A gentleman died possessed of a very con- 
siderable fortune, which he left to his only 
| child, a daughter, and appointed his brother 
to be her guardian, and the executor of his 
| will. The young lady was then eighteen; 
| and if she happened to die unmarried, or, if 
| married, without children, her fortune was 
| left to her guardian, and to his heirs. As the 
| interest of the uncle was now incompatible 
with the life ofthe niece, several other rela- 
tions hinted that it would not be proper for 
them to live together.— Whether they were 
willing to prevent any occasion of slander | 
against the uncle in case of the young lady’s 








death; whether they had any apprehension” | 
her being in danger, or whether they »° 
discontented with the father’s disposj”” of 
his fortune, and therefore propagate? “°"* | 
to the prejudice of those who eae it; | 
cannot be known; the uncle, ¥°"™ took }, 
his niece to his house near*PPing forest, 
and soon afterwards she gy*Ppeared. : 

Great inquiry was ple after her, and it 


appearing that the dv she was missing, she 
went out with hep#”cle into the forest, and 


that he had re4tped without her—he was 
taken into cpody- A few days afterwards 
he went.“1rough a long examination, in 
which © acknowledged he went out with 
| hery="d pretended that she found means to 
| eter behind him, as they were returning 
yhome; that he sought her in the forest as 
soon as he missed her; and that he knew not 
where she was, or what had become of her. || 
This account was thought improbable, and 
his apparent interest in the death of his 
ward, and, perhaps the petulant zeal of other | 
relations, concurred to raise and strengthen | 
suspicions against him, and he was detained 














in custody. Some new circumstances were | 
every day arising against him. It was found 
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thet the young lady had been addressed by a \ 


a os ae 


== 


| the place, and before she saw any 
j heard the same voice say, “ dont k 
uncle, dont kill me;” upon which sh 


J but that he waited concyegd ay a litt *% 
‘ near the skirts of the fois, til) the 7 
| pointed, which was the a she d 
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neighbouring gentleman, who had, a fa 
days before she was missing, set out ap on 
journey to the north; and that she had ¢ 
clared she would marry him when he retut 
ed; that her uncle had frequently express 
his disapprobation of the match in very strom 
terms; that she had often wept and reproa¢ 
ed him with unkindness, and an abuse of 
power. A woman was also produced 
swore, that on the day the young lady 
missing, about eleven o’clock in the fore 
she was coming through the forest, 
_heard a woman’s voice expostulating 
| great eagerness, upon which she drew 










































































greatly terrified, and immediately h 
the report of a gun very near, she md 
the haste she could from the spot, but 
not rest in mind till she had told hal 
happened. 
Such was the general impzt€nce to pg 
a man, who had murde~ his niece ¢ 
 herit her fortune, that 7° this evidene 
| was condemned and“°°uted. 
| About ten pea the execution, 
| young lady cp re. It appeared 





! ever that w)” all the witnesses had gs 
was true“ gente found to be 
| circuy. : oung lady deci 
Aving previouslyagreed to go offi 
Azentleman that covted her, he hadi 1 
it that he was going Aourney to the i 4 





o 
si 


4 
i 
| 
| 


| 


isappe 
That he had horses ready Vhimenseil 


and was attended by two rvants, 
horseback. That she was king wh 
uncle, he reproached her v a “ 
her resolution to marry a mi, 3 
cisapproved; and after matt 
said with some heat, “I hav@ 
upon it; if I do not marry himy 
death; and dont kill me uncle, 
that just as she had pronounced 
she heard a gun discharged very 
which she started, and immedt 
wards saw a man come forward fré 


the trees, with a wood pigeon in 
that he had just shot. That coming: 
place appointed for their rendezy 
formed a pretence to let her uncle g 
fore her, and her suiter being waiti 
with a horse, sbe mounted, and Sng 
rode off. That instead of going infoy 
they retired to a house in whichg 
taken lodgings, near Windsor, ai 
were married the same day, 7 
week went a journey of pleasune 
from whence, when ey ret 















< dae suf 
AES eas. 







ard of the misfortune which they had in- 
Mvertantly brought upon theiruncle. - | 

So uncertain is human testimony, even 
hen the witnesses are sincere; and so ne- 
essary is a cool and dispassionate inquiry 
id detérmination, with respect to crimes 
at are culpable in the highest degree, and 
‘mamitted with every possible aggravation. 
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W From the Native American. 
nt 





“ HAS HE A FORTUNE!” 
will do you ask that question? Will no- 
atimpensate for the want of fortune! I | 
“a of hearing this question, as if the 
1 ¥) of soul and body depended upon | 
e WYou never ask, if the young gentle- 
$a good education?—if he has abili- 
dej}he is a man of sincerity and truth? | 
afhese are matters of no account; but 
“ be a fortune?” If he has that, the 
lady must certainty be happy: never 
hlering '~ may be a blockhead, a deceit- 
illain, &C- Should he turn out to be 
ber of these the vdy that is to be his wife | 
lt be miserables Ve he possessed of all | 
b wealth of the Indie. 
K This love is 4 etree thing!” was the 
pression of my Old a¥Mfy vo ne saw all 
retty misses of thy village etting their 
Mand narapets fo 2 sping. a ked, 
ced, crook facked Highs, 4 
S ri who had jyt arrived in town. . ‘ 
Bech and four, da few thousand § 
& Wes, thinks If strange bird this love 
Vis around /d perching upon the 
Bers of ever Stranger that enters our 
“ possessef! the golden seeds of 
declaf herself smitten with the 
Loe Dof edro Aquilo Deboro, (but 
. Sor r,) although she had been 
& ns engaged to William, a 
# young man of the town— 
lad? 2° American born, in mo- 
ances, while Don Pedro was 
.mtleman” “ one of the nobili- 
yell gilded purse as long as his 
Jaid report. 
BAlyboots was indeed a dashing 
zg) handsome fortune” too—a glitter- 
f watch, chain suspended from the 
d of his pantaloons denoted the ap- 
to be of immense value—his pow- 
ad crowned with a hat “made for 
of York, but would not fit him and 
Brted for Jimmy!”"—coat and papta- 
made for the prince of Wales, to 
iS Expected coronation, but the king 
recovering unexpectedly, Jimmy 
mem as a present from his most 
: ne the prime!” and this and much 













































































more was reported and belived by the pretty 
misses—well Jimmy was a stranger, and 
came from— nobody knew where, and who 
could contradict it?—ah, Jimmy loved the 
pretty misses and the pretty misses loved 
Jimmy!-—but a strange bird this love!—had 
I been in Jimmy’s place I think I would have 
clipped its wings, for no sooner did it dis- 
cover the appendage to Jimmy’s gilded chain 
to be nothing more than an ounce ball, and 


that the hat, coat, &c. were borrowed for an 
unlimited time, than it took wings and flew 
away! Z. 


-- —— 
THE ILLETERATE ROBBER. 


A gentieman, one evening pretty late, pas- 
sing over the Pont Neut, new bride, in Paris, 
with a lanthorn in iis hand, was accosted by 
a Strange man, in a manner rather polite and 
seeming suppliant, who requested him to 
read a paper which, he said, he had that mo- 
ment picked up, and did not know but what 
it might be of consequence; the genueman, 
in holding up his lanthorn, in order to read 
the paper, had likewise an opportunity of 
surveying the person, and features of the 
person who had accosted him, which he did 
with some attention. , 

In the paper, he found a few lines, which 
I have translated as literary as the idiom ot 


¥ 


it 


sitively to the fact, and to the identity of his 
person. . 

When he came to make his defence, he 
thus addressed the bench: 

“ My lords, I confess on the evening spe- 
cified, 1 did meet this gentleman on Pont 
Neuf, and the transaction as he has related it 
very exactly, passed between us; but in the 
affair, 1 am very far from having been guilty 
of any ill intention—It is my misfortune not 
to be able to read; I picked up the paper just 
before I met the gentleman; I thought per- 
haps it might be of consequence. Seeing the 
gentleman, and judging from bis appearance 
that he might be able to read; observing 
likewise the conveniency of his having a lan- 
thorn in his hand, I requested that he would 
do me the favour to read the paper—he 
complied—and after reading it to himself, to 
my great surprise, he put his rings, watch and 
money into my hands: I was so astonished 
that I had not power to inquire into the con- 
tents of the paper, or to follow him for an ex- 
planation of his actions—afterwards, on re- 
flection, I imagined the paper must have 
been of great value, and that he had given 
me his rings, watch and money in order to 
get rid of me, and to keep toimself what 
was far more considerable in wrth. Thus, if 
any one hath been wronged, ’think it is my- 
self, and I hope justice wili © done me.” 





the two languages would admit. 


Speak not a word when this you’ve read, 

Or in an imstant you'll be dead, 

Give up your money, watch, and rings, 

Or other valuable tings: _ 

Depart then quickly as you will, 

‘aly remember silence still. 

Tp. entleman considering his situation, 
und UF > ‘port of the threat contained in the 
Papers thou, it most prudent to continue 
— and '0 ® as it directed—le accord- 
ingly delivered a watch, rings, money, &c. 
but, at the same tim renewed his survey of 





By this bold and artful iefence, and thé 

notoriety of his not havin Made any formal 

demand on the gentlema he got off, for he 

was acquitted, though '€ Whole court was 

conscious of his being guilty person, 
—_~— 

From the Inde™dent Mechanic, 


eEcoxnompl REMARKS, 


Some who hay?een called philosophers 
have said that p/'tys Instead of being an 
evil, is in realit* blessing—The subscriber 





a 
the person to a De ave them—and was 
so minute in his er 
ute ll . 1s SCruuny, nar he fancied he 

could at any time swear to ho 

Th ‘ 3s ee ; : 

j he ~ was ge apprehels..g for a riot, 
- as : “tee 
_ Ae pe ay to the justice Wa. erceived 
»y the gentleman to whom he had P. sented 
the paper, who accompanied him to they. 
gistrate, and exhibited an account of the b_ 





uon. 


fore mentioned occurrences against him; he 
was, for want of proper proof, respecting the 
riot, acquitted of the afluir, -but was sent to 
prison on account of the gentieman’s accusa- 


is not of the s© Pinion; but willing that 
every one sid judge for himself, and 
wishing haps ‘ ail, he will for the sake 
of those wi >Y €* perience, have found it 
in poverty™"t Out some of the means of 


a 
, ly, 
supposiv™ @ house-keeper, you must 


retaining State of indulgence. Firs: 

move ~!t€M as possible, at least every 
spria ccondly, if you be a mechanic or 
day j4Tr you must promise every one 
haves to you, although it be five times 
as» as you can accomplish; by that 
m’ 22 will offend all 


» and no one wil] 
e°Y YO. but such as 


can get no other 





pleaded not guilty, with the greatest conti 





f evidence that could be produced, swore p’ 


When he was brought to the bar to take |] © °° We wilt not m 
his trial, he appeared quite unconcerned, and "*: If you hye land, 
Am, Instead of til lng 

i the gentleman, who was the on? must half tili a large 





ake the best Pay- 
and but a weak 
S 4 small piece well, 
piece. If you have 


d i 
er enough to winter one cow, by all 
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means try to winter two, by giving half of i 
to each, by that means you will obtain as 
much milk as from one which is well fed. 
and one or both will die in the spring and 
ou can have the hides to make leather; but 
you had better sell them, and buy whiskey to 
comfort you after the loss. Be sure to keep 
a couple of dogs, and give them what other- 
wise might feed a hog. You can buy your 
pork, and these dogs will bark and chase the 
foxes, if the foxes have no more wit than to 
come where there is nothing to be had. At 
any rate they can kill your own and your 
neighbour’s sheep. You must go a gunning 
at least one day in the week; and in catching 
one squirrel or rabbit spend as much time as 
would if properly applied, earn a quaiter of 
veal or mutton, or a dozen pounds of beef. If 
in want of a piece of cloth, instead of buying 
wool, and having a good strong piece manu- 
factured in your family, buy a low qualitied 
piece of that which has been imported. If 
you have a number of sons, instead of bring- 
ing them up to trades, bring them up in idle- 
ness, without a knowledge of any reputable 
business. { would add several more such use- | 
ful precepts, but I think these will secure to | 
you the blessings of poverty, till I can gain 
time to give you further directions. 


MISERY. 











—— 

Y was always much pleased with an ob- 
servation of Swift, that, amusement is the 
happiness of those who cannot think. 

Genius is the first order of intellect; tal- 
ent calls it forth, and taste assigns to it the 
place in which it appears to the most advan- 
tage. 
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The following extracts, from Gardenstone’s 
miscellany, are strikingly illustrative of the 
fate which generally attends poetical genius. 
We would particularly recommend them to 


the perusal of those wise people who are con- || 


tinually wondering at the absence of good 
poetry in this country. Genius, in itself, may 
be supposed to be something ethereal and 











baseness, how soon will the 


him as if they had found a prize; and talk 


will of the poor ceerfer. But if a man accus- 


fate of a Pope or a Dryden in this country. 


be, plenty and cheap; and, therefore 
care a button whether any body wri 


or not. 
can spare, 
But words, alus' are all the gr 


As if a poet could subsist on 
Artists, dear sir, in every f 
For every piece of ‘wor: 
What but bad verse 
When rising worth’ 


+ trade, 

/ duly paid. 
Suld the world expect 
Sure of gross neglect? 
What harvest wo” pes a “er eamg 
Did not the fo" cultivate his field?! 





heavenly, whose means of subsistence are 
mental and abstract; but, unfortunately for 
the honour of its gentle friends, it happens to 
be embodied and identified in this world 
with a being of flesh and blood, which re- 


And whet madmen would mature a soil 
Which ot Promise to reward their toil? 
Whep* fond prattlers for their food a 
wp sire would take the gift of Virgil’s fame? 
yhnestic ease our happiness must found 
for all beside is nothing but a sound. 








quires for its support something solid and jY 


tangable; and which, therefore, generally 
renders it a very unwelcome and offe 
ebtruder in polished society, where th 
ebvious and revered maxims of 
%* Take care of -he main chance.” 














Old, peevish, poor, we to the dust descend 
Without one vestige of a generous friend; 
But those who, living, would not spare us bread 
Illustrate, publish, and admire the dead. 
Some reverend doctor, with his long tail’d note, 
And wise corregtions, each plain sentence blot, 
Drench’d in his critic’s filth, a writer lies, 
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savedisa penny got.” Itis wonderful with what 
judgment popular bounty is directed. If the 
most abandoned drunkard or maletactor sets 
himself up as aa object of churity, tells a 
good tale of sore legs, and back aches, and 
bends, and implores with a proper degree of 
, obsequious 
| fountains of public bounty be opened—Visit- 
ing committees will fly to his assistance— 
pious cits, and meek dames will flock about 


about religious charities, and the frailty of 
human nature, and, O dear, what a pity it | 


tomed to the decencies of life, and posses- 
sing that inherent dignity of character which 
accompanies genius, or rare talents; if such | 
4 man, through impruduce, or misfortune, or | 
perhaps a noble generosity towards others in | 
distress, be reduced to want, or immured in 
a jail, what will the considerate citizen, and 
the pious matron say? “ He has lived too 
high, I warrant him.” “ He ha’n’t managed 
his affairs as he ought.” “ He must have been 
an idle crecter, that’s certain.” “ A great 
spendthrift, no doubt.” “ It would be well the 
world was rid of such people.” Such would | 
be their language, and such would be the 


A peculiar genius is necessary to form a 
poet; but that alone will not constitute an 
excellent one. Laborous application, and an 
exclusive devotion to his art are indispens- 
able; because to excel in poetical pursuits, 
the mind must be habitually and constantly | 
engaged in them. This appears to be im-| 
practicable in this country, at this time, for 
three reasons: First, because a poet cannot } 
| subsist on air. Second, because private pa- 
| tronage is unknown. Third, because the puby compose, especially in letter-writing; 
lic can get English books, as good as ng, | and even elegance. 


re | 


| 
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From twelves distorted to the folio size, 

Our closet sweepings to low printers sells 
Andtmemoirs next the precious cargo swells. 
Of Mi the fatal dreams that e’er possess’d 

A scholar’s mind, ’tis wilder than the rests 

To fancy that the friend who sees your worth 

Will frankly try to draw each talent forth, 

Though otherwise he shows an honest heart, 

Resistless passions at this progress start; 

Pride views all mankind with malignant eyes, 

And envy sickens at a rival’s rise. 

Forward to purchase an immortal name 

And hear their bounty fill the voice of fame;' 

The days have been when every rank of mef? 

Were proud to patronize a classic pen. \ 

But now the fit of patronage is past, 

And spite, and scorn the budding poet blast. 

Let us, to pity ere we shall pretend, 

Forget poor Chatterton’s indignant end. 

Trust not that those who Walpole’s meanne 
mourn, 

Will be one jot more generous in their turn. 

That Grub, most certain, shocks with worst né 
glect, 

Who most of ail your merit should respect. 
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Useful and Polite Education. — 


An Academy for Young Ladies is opened b He 

| subscriber, in that long established schoo 

, back of No. 9 Cherry street, near Thir’ be 

where, five years since, he had greg. an = 

, the tuition of a numerous and res ates oleae ae 
females, and where he now con * perma. 

nent establisment. 


Of a it 
All the essential brangg polite Tiere ea 
in 


| education, and of usef in any other acnil ; 
| general, which are ty and idelity, be tau ae 
shall, with corregt must aiproved auth 8 tm 
his, according fettres deparpent of in onitiegs 
and in the Berly the explany, : pethie 
rly, 40Ns, ilustrationg ; 
more pars shall be such a may enable hj 
and exfead the best authors, hether of shes 
Pupify, with taste and advants,, 4, sneak Ce 
phage with propriety and gracene... Pe think 
ith justne ss and perspauous “Tasment; and to 


tac curacy 











| 


it 


With the above (if desired) will, 
charge, be taught the rudiments of 
and the practical part of the most APPHy 
harmony, suited for congregational wor: 

| devout circle, or for private exercise. 
The terms of tuition are six dollars p: 
| for whole days and four dollars for half dé 
| Apply at No. 9 Cherry street. iY 
| GEORGE Boy. 
The subscriber proposes on Monday, the 
| instant, to open at his school room, No,B0 
| North Eleventh street, a Morning School for tha 
| instruction of Young Ladies in the essential pfi ei; 
ples of Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Gammar, &€., 
| He pledges himself to exert his utmost abilivies 
| towards promoting the improvement of the pupi 
| that may be entrusted to his care. Hours of tuition, 


| from six to eight. For particulars apply to 
JOHN CLAWGES) Je ” 
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~ Morning School for Youn, 
Ladies. 















May 9, 1812. 
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~ For publishing by subscription a weekly paper 
‘ entitled 

THE BUREAU; 
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POSITORY OF LITERATURE, POLITICS, 
_ AND INTELLIGENCE. 
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4] shall never envy the honours which wit ahd 
earting obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
tumpered among those who have given ardour to 
and confidence to truth."—JoHNSON. 


n 
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PROSPECTUS. 

w people are so inexperienced, as not 
\\ve felt the importance of first impres- 
The difficulties attending the introduc- 
of a periodical work, therefore, will be 
ily conceived without being circumstan- 
y described, and may be supposed abun- 
_Auy sufficient to obstruct the efforts, and 
hmay the hearts of ordinary projectors, 
hen it is considered that they have embar- 
sed the ablest literary essayists, and com- 
elled even the mighty author of the Ram- 
Ibler himself, to pause, and confess his hesi- 
“tion. Were it possible to dispense with the 
©. monial of a prospectus on the present 
OCCA... the ediior would most gladly de- 
cline *. but since, of a work which is to be 
publishes. , successive parts, and which, 
from ae of? cannot be put at once into 
the — yn opublic, the scheme can be 
nade he. editor hy a premonition of this 
kind, the he obstr¥t it necessary to break 
—. ‘d to lay ¢pers that present them- 
selves, pap att attenprospect to which 
he poPire that thy Public he 

“th literary pyects of varreen satiated 
oy ‘nted byumbers alreaakinds, and 
disappo! \¢ditor would not hnsigned 
to obl 


ivion, tl d 
ttempt, were® not sustained by tf this 
al 
viction that h 











expense, which, added to that of the sine qua 
non of every free citizen, a Newspaper, the 
necessities, or the prudence of the majority 
of the people forbid them to incur. A work, 
therefore, combining the advantages of each 
of these three classes of publications, at the 
price of one of them, must assuredly be al- 
lowed to possess no ordinary claim to the 
support and patronage of the public. 

The contents of this Journal will be ar- 
ranged under the subsequent heads. 

First, a MiscELLANY; 

Second, a Review; 

Third, a CHRONICLE; 

Fourth, a ConGRESSIONAL REGISTER. 

The Miscellaneous department will com- 
prehend all those articles of alight, entertain- 
ing and instructive nature, which commonly 
enrich and enliven the pages of a magazine, 
consisting of biographical sketches, charac- 
teristic anecdotes, remarks on public amuse- 
ments, pieces of wit and humor, poetry, &c. 

The Review. It has been remarked by 
Johnson, that a journal of the labours and pro- 
ductions of the learned was, for a long time, 
among the deficiencies of English literature; 
* but,” continues he, “ as the caprice of man 
is always starting fromtoo little to too much, 
we have now, amongst other disturbers of 
human quiet, a numerous body of reviewers 
and remarkers.” Content with gratifying pub- 
lic curiosity by early intelligence, and stating 
rather what authors have designed than what 
they have executed, the editor will not run 
the hazard of being classed with the captious 
body whose criticisms have incurred the dis- 
approbation of that great British moralist: 
He, however, reserves to himself the right 
to expose all glaring impostures, and to 
brand with appropriate censure every at- 
tempt to raise false expectations or to insinu- 
ate principles of evil tendency by sophistry 
or specious eloquence. 

The Chronicle will be a record of facts, 
selected from the diurnal mass of public in- 
telligence with circumspection and care. Not 





lan will be found to po) 
new and sapctory claims to encourag, 
‘ment, embry 

































ffe,/ this country, the editor is not suth- 
by, Anformed. But of this he is persuaded, 
y/is sufficient for his purpose, that no 
i¢/of the kind now exists in the United 
vig, and that such a one has for some time 
mee; anxiously sought for by a vast number 
f jadicious and intelligent persons. 
- Of those who can derive either information 
or amusement from the profound topics and 
m-laborate discussions in Reviews, the number 
3 comparatively smal]. Magazines, though 
ficiently adapted to the taste and capacity 
Nhe| mass of readers, are attended with an 
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1g as it does the various parts 
different orders of periodical 
ws, Magazines, and Newspa- 
ea of uniting the plan of the 
th that of the Review, first oc- 
r at least was originally put in 
the illustrious Burke, in the An- 
er. Whether to these the super- 
a Chronicle of public events, was 


confined to political events, other national 
gidents, and curious occurrences of every 
muWill have a place. Those who know how 
indebhe greatest poets and historians are 
niclers Hor their materials, to the old chro- 
upgshead and Stowe, will be able 
38 it deserves this section of 
catvision of this department 
“the Spirit of the public 

the ephemeral produ? given, selected from 
either for the interest anes the pr pw iv 
subjects, or for the eleganPorance ateaes! 
their composition. ap > 
The Congressional Register w., ‘st of 

a report of the, proceedings of —. 
condensed and cleared of all extraneo’.. 
ter. It will contain, however, the subse 
of the arguments adduced on both sides ¢ 


to appreci 
the plan. In 
of the work, 
journals,”articles 










PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


an explicit declaration of his views in regard 


-o that portion of his work intended to be 


assigned to politics. 

Impartiality is a profession easily made, 
and as easily violated. But something is due 
to honour; something to character and jus- 
uce; and, surely, it is not fair to conclude 
that the public, because often deceived, ought 
never to trust. Professions ofthis kind must, 
after all, rest on the integrity of individual 
character; and although the déclaration may 
appear presumptuous, the editor does not 
shrink from the test. He professes to con- 
duct a paper, strictly, anxiously, and religi- 
ously impartial; to record the events of the 
day with accuracy, and to surrender to his 
readers themselves the task of forming their 
own opinions on authenticated facts. He does 
hot wish to dragoon the sentiments of the 
public, nor has he any party purposes to ac- 
coinplish. A great and definite boundary now 
exists between the two parties federal and 
democratic, and each of these contains minor 
divisions, with none of which does he propose 
to have any concern, further than to note with 
candour the various vicissitudes and alterna- 
tions such a conflicting variety of opinions 
may produce. How far such a cool record is 
attainable, in these times of public jealousy 
and political excitement, remains to be de- 
monstrated by experiment, and all that he so- 
licits is a trial. He does believe, that the hon- 
est and patriotic of both parties will at times 
not be unwilling to confess, that whatever 
his columns may lack of asperity and ran- 
cour, will be more than compensated by their 
candour and truth. 

Such is the general outline of the editor’s 
plan, and such the principles upon which he 
means to conduct it. With respect to the 
quantity each paper will contain, the style of 
its composition, and the manner in which it 
will be printed, this number is offered as a 
specimen. 

The Bureau will be published, every Sa- 
turday—Price five dollars per annum, pay- 
able at the end of the first half year. 

Subsciptions,.letters and communications 
for the Bureau, will be received at the store 
of Moses Thomas, No. 52 Chesnut street, and 
at the printing office of D. Heartt, Marshall’s 
alley. 











FOR SALE 
400lbs. Long Primer, 


OF WHICH THIS PAPERIS A SPECIMEN, 
Inquire at this office. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 





every question, after the manner of the digesi 
of the parliamentary <ebates in the old An- 
nual Register, the fidelity of which, though 
written by a zealous partizan, was never im- 
peached. 

It now only remains for the editor to make 





ings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
bented and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshan, aliey, between Fourth anc Fifth street. 
near St. Mary’s chureb. 
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